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THE PERMANENT CENSUS BUREAU: A DECADE 

OF WORK. 

By John Cummings, United States Bureau of the Census. 



The Secretary of Commerce and Labor in his annual report 
for the year 1902-03 noted certain benefits anticipated by 
him as likely to be realized in the service of the Bureau of 
the Census operating as a permanent office. In his brief 
statement covering the operations of the Bureau during its 
initial year a policy was outlined which clearly distinguished 
the functions of the new from those of the old census office. 
Among the services to be rendered by the new bureau, aside 
from improvement of the decennial census, is mentional that 
of collaborating with the many state bureaus engaged severally 
in similar lines of statistical work. Attention is called to the 
fact that the Secretary had himself approved a request from 
the Civil Service Commission "that the Bureau of the Census 
shall compile the statistics of the classified service of the 
United States." Important branches of statistical work, — 
such as compiling annually the statistics of cities of 30,000 or 
more inhabitants,- — are specified as having been already 
devolved upon the permanent Bureau, and the intention is 
declared of transferring to that bureau from time to time 
other important work. The Secretary then continues as 
follows : 

Heretofore there has been no bureau of the government 
to which such distinctive and exclusive functions could be 
assigned, and the quality and the value of our governmental 
statistics have suffered correspondingly in comparison with 
those of other nations. But with this conception of the true 
function and the proper development of a permanent Census 
Bureau it will necessarily become, in a comparatively short 
time and under proper direction and management, the great 
statistical laboratory of the United States government, worthy 
to take rank with the best statistical offices maintained by 
European governments. 

On the termination of the Thirteenth Census period the 
Bureau of the Census rounded out its first decade of existence 
as a permanent office. 
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Since practically all of its more important periodical reports 
are either decennial, quinquennial, biennial, or annual, a decade 
is a natural period of life for the Census Bureau. During any 
decennial it is normally required under the law to exercise all 
of its various functions. Normally in such a period it com- 
pletes the report of one decennial census, and organizes and 
conducts the field work and compiles the general reports of 
another. With the record of one such period complete, the 
question may fairly be put — Has the Bureau become in fact 
a "great statistical laboratory," undertaking, perfecting, and 
coordinating the statistical work of the Federal Government, 
and collaborating with state and municipal bureaus and other 
agencies of statistical inquiry throughout the country? To 
what extent has it become the prime statistical office of the 
country, — a permanent administrative agency of cooperation, 
standardization, and original inquiry? 

The establishment of the Bureau upon a permanent footing 
was the achievement of more than half a century of agitation. 
A select committee of the House, which had had under con- 
sideration a memorial on the errors of the Sixth Census (1840), 
presented by a committee of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, reported on June 17, 1844, that they knew of no way of 
avoiding such errors in future censuses "so easy and practi- 
cable as by the establishment of a bureau of statistics. " Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Bibb, in a letter to Congress dated Jan- 
uary 6, 1845, specified the publication of the census as one of 
the functions of the bureau of statistics which he urged should 
be created, and the creation of such a bureau was during that 
year made the subject of two Congressional reports. In the 
Compendium of the Seventh Census, Superintendent DeBow 
urged the necessity of having "machinery in advance at the 
seat of Government," as a condition of taking the census 
properly.* Various committees, officials, and superintendents 
of the Census in the decades following repeatedly urged upon 

*" Unless there is machinery in advance at the seat of Government no census can ever be properly taken 
and published. There is a peculiar education required for these labors which neither comes from zeal nor 
genius, but is the result only of experience. They are the most irksome and trying imaginable, requiring 
inexhaustible patience and endurance, and baffling almost every effort after accuracy. Long familiarity 
can alone secure system, economy and certainty of result. This office machinery exists in all European 
countries where statistics are the most reliable, but there has been none of it in the United States. 
Each census has taken care of itself. Every ten years some one at Washington will enter the hall of a 
department, appoint fifty or a hundred persons under him, who, perhaps, have never compiled a table 
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Congress the advisability of making the office permanent, 
and the American Statistical Association and the American 
Economic Association finally united in memorializing Congress. 

Improvement of the decennial census is the motive chiefly 
in evidence in all of this agitation, and this function is the one 
commonly thought of even at the present time, as constituting 
the raison d'Ure of the Bureau. Nevertheless other advantages 
than the improvement of the decennial census, to be derived 
from the services of a permanent bureau were clearly defined. 
The House committee reports of 1844 and 1845, in fact, 
recommend the creation of a bureau which shall not only take 
the decennial census, but shall coordinate the statistical work 
of the Federal Government in every department, and shall 
embrace within its publications statistics relating to foreign 
countries. In one conspicuous instance several decades later, 
also, the policy advocated was not that a permanent census 
office be created, but that the taking of the census be devolved 
upon an existing permanent bureau, namely the Bureau of 
the Statistics of Labor in the Department of the Interior. 
This policy was advocated by General "Walker in 1888 with 
reference especially to the Eleventh Census. The condition 
fundamentally essential to improvement of the census was 
that it be taken by an organized, permanently operating 
bureau. 

Writing in 1900 Professor Willcox clearly differentiates the 
two distinct functions of such a bureau by drawing an indus- 
trial analogy as, on the one hand, a sort of statistical account- 
ing or bookkeeping, and on the other a periodical statistical 
stock-taking. A highly organized government would provide 
for the continuous registration of social phenomena, and for 
the periodical census of social conditions. Having pointed 
out that there was in the United States no means of determin- 
ing the healthfulness of the country at different times, or the 
natural increase of population, or the facts relating to the 

before, and are incapable of combining a column of figures correctly. Hundreds of thousands of pages 
of returns are placed in the hands of such persons to be digested. If any are qualified it is no merit of 
the system. In 1840 returns were given out by the job to whoever would take them. In 1850, such 
was the pressure of work, that almost anyone could at times have had a desk. Contrast this with the 
English system and reflect that one individual, as hereafter remarked, presided over the census of 1801, 
'11, '21, and '31. In Washington, as soon as an office acquires familiarity with statistics, and is educated 
to accuracy and activity, it is disbanded, and even the best qualified employee is suffered to depart." 
Compendium of the Seventh Census, p. 18. 
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institution of marriage,- — such as age at marriage, proportion 
marrying, duration of the union, the prevalence of divorce, — 
no means of determining whether "any specific kind of crime, 
such as drunkenness, forgery, or rape, is increasing or decreas- 
ing," Professor Willcox concludes that "the only feasible 
means of securing these ends in the near future is through a 
close and continuous cooperation between state or municipal 
registration ofhces and some statistical department of the 
Federal Government," and that "such a statistical depart- 
ment must be permanent; and, therefore, the sine qua non of 
securing these ends is a permanent statistical office at Wash- 
ington, empowered to work towards them."* 

Whatever the achievement of the permanent Bureau during 
the first decade, whether creditable or discrediting, there is no 
flaw in the argument which was made for its establishment. 
The programme of action was clear in its prescriptions, and 
the legislation under which the Bureau undertook that pro- 
gramme left it free to exercise judgment in devising ways and 
means of achieving results. The permanent Bureau must, 
therefore, stand by the record which it has made. Even 
today, however, after a decade during which its activities 
have been diverse, and its specific functions multiplied to a 
degree which could not have been foreseen, it is still regarded 
generally, one might almost say universally, as a bureau which 
is maintained permanently for the purpose of taking a census 
decennially. Permanent maintenance for the performance 
of a function periodically, however important that function, 
is a stigma which is fundamentally discrediting to any public 
office. The truth or falsity of this conception as regards the 
permanent Census Bureau ought in fairness to be determined. 

During the four years past the Bureau has been in fact so 
largely occupied with the Thirteenth Census work that its 
functions as a permanently operating statistical office have 
necessarily been more or less subordinated, and indeed to a 
certain extent suspended. During this period the Bureau 
has to a certain extent resumed its original character as a 
bureau organized for the purpose of taking the decennial 

•Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 1900. 
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census, and naturally criticism, favorable and unfavorable, of 
the Bureau and interest in its work have centered chiefly in 
the reports of the last great decennial count of population, of 
national resources and of the equipment of industry and 
agriculture. The volume of criticism elicited by the per- 
formance of the permanent Bureau during this crucial period 
of its existence bears witness at least to the importance of this 
one function which it is called upon periodically to perform. 
The decennial census has been called the "greatest single 
piece of work" undertaken by the Government, but prior to- 
the taking of the Thirteenth Census, the Bureau had operated 
as a statistical office for a period of seven years, and by legis- 
lative requirement it will in future decades operate during 
seven out of each ten years as a general statistical office of the 
Federal Government. How these seven years are spent is 
certainly a matter of consequence, and improvement of the 
decennial census is very far from being a sufficiently definite 
programme for a bureau which publishes in the course of a 
decade, besides the main reports of the decennial census, other 
reports, bulletins, and miscellaneous publications aggregating 
some 40,000 pages, and expends in each of the seven years 
during which it operates as a permanent office, on work other 
than that connected with the compilation of the decennial 
census reports, some $1,200,000 or $1,400,000 of public money 
— a sum of money sufficient to provide for all the running 
expenses of a city of 100,000 inhabitants, or of one of our 
larger universities. 

It may be assumed as fairly obvious that there is some advan- 
tage in a permanent bureau which provides "a nucleus for the 
great force which must be employed during the decennial 
census periods," but it is decidedly unfortunate that the 
notion should prevail so generally as it does, that providing a 
nucleus is the chief justification for permanent maintenance. 
Unfortunate, not only because it leaves out of account the 
important services of the Bureau from year to year, but more 
especially because providing a nucleus for the great decennial 
count would not in itself be any justification whatever for 
permanent maintenance. The difficulties in the way of or- 
ganizing to take the decennial census though greatly les- 
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sened are certainly not avoided by permanent maintenance. 
The permanent Bureau can, it is true, provide supervision 
and a nucleus of experienced clerks, but even so the force which 
takes, and to a great extent the force which compiles the decen- 
nial census is an emergency force of supervisors, special agents, 
enumerators, and clerks, inexperienced in the work for which 
they are specially appointed. On the advent of the Thirteenth 
■Census there was a permanent staff and a force of approxi- 
mately 600 clerks in Washington, but the field work of that 
census was done by some 70,000 inexperienced enumerators, 
working under inexperienced supervisors. To provide for 
■editing the schedules and compiling the data it was necessary 
to increase the force of clerks in Washington to more than 
five times the number on the rolls of the permanent office. 
To organize this great army and bring it into the field for a 
few days of active service is one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems with which the Bureau is confronted, and it would seem 
that some radical change of policy will be necessary to insure 
.greater accuracy and completeness in the returns — possibly 
some such change as has been advocated by a former Director 
in connection with the agricultural census of 1915, who has 
proposed employment of the mail carriers as enumerators.* 

Although it is practically certain that any census in the 
future will be better taken by a fully equipped, permanently 
operating statistical office with a trained force of experts 
available for supervision, than it would be by a force altogether 
temporary and inexperienced, nevertheless the justification 
for permanent maintenance must ultimately be found if at all 
in the work done by the office in its character as a permanent 
bureau. If this other work of the permanent Bureau is casual, 
a sort of statistical fly-flapping without practical social value 
in itself, its continuance can not be justified by the exigencies 
of the decennial census, and the Bureau itself had best be 
abolished, — even though its abolition might somewhat impair 
the quality of the decennial census, or prevent any material 
improvement in that work. It is at least doubtful if a per- 
manent force of clerks sitting in Washington for seven years 
"without serious employment, would at the end of that seven 

* See Dr. Durand's Article in this number, p. 12. 
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years be found efficient for active work either in the field or 
in the office. It would certainly not be impossible to carry 
out the constitutional provision ordering a count of the popu- 
lation once in ten years, and even to go far beyond the provisions 
of that simple mandate, by employing some other agency of 
the government less expensive than a bureau maintained 
permanently for the performance of a function intermittently. 

In some of the criticism which has been directed against the 
Bureau during the past year there has been in evidence the 
implication that during the seven years intervening between 
July 1, 1902, and June 30, 1909, the Bureau of the Census has 
marked time, trifling with its own records, or with records 
found elsewhere, or possibly with records made for want of 
anything better to do; — gathering data of an inconsequential 
sort primarily for the sake of having data to tabulate, and 
edit; and the further implication is that the Bureau will con- 
tinue in the same futile activity during the coming years. 
The idea seems to be that except for this make-work employ- 
ment, the Bureau's great equipment for tabulating data 
relating to population, agriculture, and industry will, generally, 
during the seven-year intervals between the decennial census 
periods gather dust, while clerks and officials grow weary 
with waiting. For seven years the Bureau's most strenuous 
employment will be a sort of futile hammering away upon a 
statistical log with the back of the axe, an exercise maintained 
somnolently in order to prevent absolute degeneration against 
the period when for three years there is some real statistical 
wood to be chopped. During these long periods of suspended 
function and animation, the Bureau will be permitted to exist 
on suffrance. For seven hours each day its corps of experts 
will maintain, behind vigilant doorkeepers, a futile and sleepy 
guard over tons of dusty records which may not be opened to 
the public, and whose very bulk seems to preclude any use 
being made of them; and promptly at 4.30 o'clock each day 
the functions of the Bureau and of all its experts will be com- 
placently resigned to the night watchman. 

The theory that a competent force of experts and clerks 
could be retained under any such conditions from one census 
to another is of course absurdly erroneous. Men of the type 
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needed would be the very first to leave upon the termina- 
tion of the census period — assuming what is not very probable, 
that competent men could be secured for the decennial census 
work. Those who would stay on would be those who could 
not get away, and the process of selection for the permanent 
force would necessarily be one of weeding out the fit and 
retaining the unfit. Demotions incidental to the reduction 
of the force to a permanent basis — at the close of the Thirteenth 
Census period there were 185 demotions — and the prospect of 
futile employment would scatter the trained force of the 
Bureau. 

The intercensal activities of the Bureau absolutely deter- 
mine the character of its working force. If these activities 
are trivial, the Bureau itself will always be found incompetent 
to undertake the decennial census_. Unless, therefore, there 
is concrete evidence that the Bureau has become during the 
first decade of its existence a "great statistical laboratory," 
it has failed to qualify even for performing the one function 
which is generally regarded as its distinguishing character. 
The concrete evidence must lie in the work done by the Bureau 
as a permanent Bureau. A very brief summary account of 
this work may, therefore, be given. Such a review might seem 
unnecessary for readers of the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, but even among them there will 
be some — perhaps many — who do not realize the diversity of 
scope and the importance of the work which has been done by 
the Bureau of the Census since its establishment in 1902 as a 
permanent office. 

The publications of the permanent Bureau include — besides 
the Thirteenth and several important volumes of the Twelfth 
Census, prepared wholly or in part by the permanent Bureau, 
— more than a score of reports or series of annuals, which with 
two exceptions present compilations of original data gathered 
in the field. These reports embrace the Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1905 (in four volumes); the report on Marriage and 
Divorce: 1867-1906 (in two volumes); annual reports of Mor- 
tality statistics, covering the years 1900-1910; annual reports 
of Statistics of Cities having a population of over 30,000, 
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covering the years 1905-1910; and special reports covering — 
Benevolent Institutions, 1904; Electrical Industries, 1902; 
(Central Electric Light and Power Stations, Street and Elec- 
tric Railways, Telephones and Telegraphs), 1902; same, 1907; 
Express Business in the United States, 1907; Fisheries of the 
United States, 1908; Insane and Feeble-Minded in Hospitals 
and Institutions, 1904; Mines and Quarries, 1902; Paupers 
in Almshouses, 1904; Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in 
Institutions, 1904; Religious Bodies, 1906 (two volumes); 
Transportation by Water, 1906; The Blind and the Deaf, 1900. 
The two reports which do not represent field work are the report 
presenting statistics of Women at Work (based upon the sched- 
ules of the Twelfth Census), and the report entitled "A Cen- 
tury of Population Growth from the First Census of the 
United States to the Twelfth, 1790-1900." 

In addition to these formal reports the Bureau has issued a 
series of 116 bulletins, some of which are advance or summary 
publications of compilations and text subsequently included 
in its complete reports, but many of which represent independ- 
ent compilations. Among these may be mentioned the bulle- 
tins giving the annual statistics of cotton production which 
have been collected and compiled each year by the Bureau for 
fourteen consecutive years. These bulletins now cover the 
production of cotton in foreign countries as well as in the 
United States, presenting each year complete statistics of 
acreage, crop, stock, amount ginned, etc. To secure these 
data the Bureau maintains a field force of over 700 special 
agents who send in to the Bureau during the season ten reports 
from each gin in the country, stating the amount of cotton 
ginned. Upon the basis of these reports and in addition to its 
annual summaries of production, supply, and distribution the 
Bureau compiles and gives to the press ten reports each year 
showing the amount of cotton ginned to date. Other bulletins 
have presented statistics relating to child labor in the United 
States; commercial valuation of railway operating property; 
earnings of wage earners; insular and municipal finances, and 
mineral and electrical industries of Porto Rico (three bulletins) ; 
estimates of population; executive civil service of the United 
States; geographical distribution of the population; age sta- 
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tistics; illiteracy; industrial districts; irrigation in the United 
States; municipal electric fire alarm and police patrol systems; 
Negroes in the United States; proportion of children and of 
sexes in the United States (two bulletins) ; supervisors districts 
for the Thirteenth Census; statistics of teachers; statistics of 
cities of 8,000 to 25,000; and vital statistics of the Twelfth 
Census, — besides a large number of advance and summary 
bulletins relating to such topics as mortality, financial and 
general statistics of cities of 30,000 and over, manufactures 
in 1905, electrical industries, and marriage and divorce. 

During the decade the Bureau has compiled and tabulated 
the returns and published and distributed the completed 
report of the Census of the Philippine Islands, taken by the 
Philippine Commission in 1903. This report (printed in 
English and in Spanish) comprised four volumes, covering in 
its text and tables, the geography and history of the Islands, 
as well as the statistics of population, mortality, defective 
classes, education, families, dwellings, agriculture, and of 
social and industrial conditions. The Bureau has also com- 
piled and published the census of Cuba, taken by the provi- 
sional government in 1907. In 1907 the Bureau took a census 
of the population of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, the 
results of which are published in Census bulletin No. 89. In 
cooperation with the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, it has issued yearly statistics of forest products. 
It has published a series of volumes based upon the records 
of the First Census ("Heads of families — First Census of the 
United States: 1790." One volume for each state). It has 
prepared and published a number of valuable pamphlets 
relating to such subjects as the registration of births and 
deaths, the classification of causes of death, census methods, 
collaboration in federal and state statistical work, and uni- 
form municipal accounting. Beginning with 1907, the Bureau 
has compiled and published biennially the Official Register 
of the United States, which is a list of the persons employed in 
the civil service of the federal government. The Register 
for 1907 and that for 1909 each take the form of two quarto 
volumes — that for 1909 covers an aggregate of over 1,500 
pages. The Register for 1911, which does not cover the 
Postal Service, is in one quarto volume of 878 pages. 
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It should be borne in mind that the formal reports, with 
very few exceptions, and many of the bulletins, represent 
original compilations of data gathered in the field. They are 
not, except in a few instances, based upon earlier reports or 
upon records on file in the Bureau. Each annual report of 
Mortality Statistics, for example, is based upon transcripts 
of certificates of death which are sent in to the Bureau from 
month to month from every registration office included in the 
territory known as the registration area. The volume com- 
piling this data for the year 1910 is a carefully indexed quarto 
of 611 pages, — the 1909 volume contains 810 pages. The 
collection and compilation of data and the preparation of the 
final reports covering Mortality statistics for both of these 
years — 1909 and 1910 — was necessarily carried on during the 
"census period," i. e., the period in which the Bureau was 
compiling and publishing the Thirteenth Census returns. 

Similarly, in its series of annual reports giving statistics of 
cities the Bureau has each year compiled data taken directly 
from municipal records for each city of 30,000 or more inhab- 
itants — in 1910 there were 184 such cities to be covered. Some 
of these reports are confined to statistics of financial trans- 
actions of municipal governments, their indebtedness and 
assets, and assessed valuation of taxed property, while other 
reports include what are denominated "physical or general" 
statistics, — relating to sewers, refuse disposal, highways, 
parks, police, and kindred subjects. The report for 1910 is a 
quarto of 308 pages. The work of collection and compilation 
of these data also, as well as of the data relating to mortality 
and to cotton production, and the preparation of the Official 
Register, was carried on during the census period. 

But it should not be inferred that the supplementary studies 
based upon data gathered at the Twelfth and at prior censuses 
though less numerous are less valuable than are the reports 
of independent investigations. One argument for the estab- 
lishing of the permanent Bureau was that it would make 
possible "careful and scientific study of the main and secondary 
results of the decennial enumerations. " The records of the 
Census Bureau represent the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars. They are, without doubt, the most valuable records 
in existence of the industrial, agricultural, political and social 
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•development of the country from the initiation of the govern- 
ment down to the present time. Each new census extends this 
record over another interval of time, and gives added signifi- 
cance to the records of the past. The social, economic, and 
political development of each decade imposes a new significance 
upon these records, which did not pertain to them at the time 
they were made, and could not have been foreseen. New 
questions are involved in the changing conditions disclosed 
at each decennial enumeration. To a very great extent the 
data gathered at any given census acquires significance only 
when comparisons are run back over past decades. The 
number of inhabitants, the population living in urban com- 
munities, the amount of accumulated wealth, the amount and 
value of the equipment and of the products of agriculture and 
•of manufactures, the wages and hours of labor, the number of 
women and children working as breadwinners, the number of 
children at school, the number of illiterates, — stated as abso- 
lute numbers, values or quantities pertaining to some given 
year have in themselves no dynamic significance. As isolated 
facts the most refined and accurate statistics of natality, 
mortality, marital condition, criminality, racial amalgamation, 
or the data relating to any other demographic characteristic 
of the population are as meaningless as words read from a 
dictionary. A statistical account of any social tendency must 
embrace the past with the present, and it will always be neces- 
sary in the face of new social problems to review the records 
■of the past. However complete the report of any census may 
be at the time of its issue, it begins from the very date of its 
issue to become incomplete because social conditions are con- 
stantly changing, and these changes are constantly creating 
new interests. Probably no fact seemed of less significance 
to those who were making up the returns of the First Census, — 
that of 1790, — or to those who compiled these returns and 
published them in a little octavo of 52 pages, than the names 
written down by the marshals in making their canvass. But 
even these names have come to have a significance, sufficient 
to warrant their publication in a series of volumes. An ade- 
quate interpretation of the returns made at any census neces- 
sarily involves a review of past records and frequently requires 
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a new compilation of data scattered through voluminous 
reports, or an original compilation from the schedules of data 
which have never been taken off. 

The primal general reports of the census tabulate the re- 
turns by schedule inquiries. The statistics relating to Popu- 
lation are presented under such headings as number of in- 
habitants, race, nativity, parentage, sex, age, marital condition, 
illiteracy, and occupation. The subjects or chapters in the 
reports on Agriculture and on Manufactures, also reflect 
the schedule inquiries. But to develop the real import of the 
census returns, wherever they bear upon a social condition — 
and practically all of the census data have such a bearing — 
requires an entirely different assembling of the data. The 
economic efficiency of large as compared with that of small 
industrial corporations; the efficiency and earnings of labor 
engaged in agriculture as compared with the efficiency and 
earnings of labor engaged in manufactures; the utilization 
and introduction of power in industrial processes as a substitute 
for manual labor; the growth of urban communities; the 
absolute and the relative depopulation of rural districts; the 
decreasing rate of growth of the population; and many other 
equally important topics, each require for any adequate 
treatment an assembling of census data differing entirely from 
that followed in the first tabulations, which of necessity are 
made up mechanically directly from the schedules and are 
presented in separate reports covering respectively Population, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures. The first tabulation of the 
returns in the volumes which constitute the census Report 
under the law must always uncover conditions which will 
require a new assembling of the data. The bare fact of rural 
depopulation, for example, is developed in the first tabulation 
of the population returns; but the significant data of agricul- 
ture and of industrial development in urban communities 
which bear directly upon, and to a great extent explain this 
phenomenon, are not brought together in any one place or 
considered in relation to this fact. Some of this work of re- 
combination and further analysis can be done outside the 
Bureau by private individuals, but much of it requires the 
services of the equipment of a statistical office, and much of it 
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requires a review of records which are not open to the private 
investigator. 

It will be obvious to one at all familiar with practical statis- 
tical work that a bureau whose reports are so numerous and 
so diverse in character, as are those of the permanent Census 
Bureau, must at any given time be advancing work from the 
initial stage of preparing schedules and collecting data to 
final publication on a large number of inquiries. For any 
given report a certain amount of preliminary work is required 
before the field work can be undertaken; the field work itself 
may occupy months; the editing of the schedule returns, the 
compilation of the data, and the final preparation of tables 
and text for the printer may, as is conspicuously true of the 
decennial census, extend over years. The work on the several 
reports is thus generally overlapping. It follows that a list 
of the Bureau's publications for any one year does not indicate 
the diversity of the Bureau's activities during that year. An 
account of the work undertaken, advanced or completed 
by the Bureau and of its miscellaneous activities as a general 
statistical office in any one year gives, therefore, a fairer idea 
of the diversity of functions which it is at any given time per- 
forming. 

During the first year of its existence as a permanent office, 
the Bureau was largely occupied with compilation of data 
gathered at the Twelfth Census. "As a matter of fact, the 
permanent office was largely engaged for more than a year in 
finishing the Twelfth Census work. The four expensive 
volumes, Employees and Wages, the Supplementary Analysis, 
the Statistical Atlas, and Occupations, together with the 
revised edition of the Abstract, were all compiled and published 
subsequent to the reorganization of the Bureau as a permanent 
office. "* In this first year the posting sheets of the Twelfth 
Census were revised for filing as permanent records in the 
office, and records and schedules of the Eleventh Census, which 
had been transferred to the Bureau from the Department of 
the Interior were indexed. A special investigation was made 
reviewing the results of the census of Agriculture in 1900 "to 

*S. N. D. North. Annual Report of the Director of the Census for the year 1907-08 
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ascertain if methods can not be devised for shortening the 
time required for tabulating and presenting the results." 
The special report on Employees and Wages in manufacturing 
establishments, which was completed in this year, compiled 
data gathered on special schedules from a large number of 
manufacturing establishments, showing the number of em- 
ployees receiving specified daily, hourly, and weekly rates of 
pay, the returns upon which this report is based being actual 
transcripts from pay-rolls. A preliminary bulletin was 
issued on Street and Electric Railways, covering a total of 
987 companies from which schedules were secured, presenting 
in detail "the description of the physical equipment of each 
railway; also the capital stock, funded debt, cost of operation, 
maintenance, income," etc. Field work of the Census of Mines 
and Quarries was going on in cooperation with the United 
States Geological Survey— returns being received from 22,061 
mines and quarries. Field work for the special report on 
Electric Light and Power Plants was completed, covering 
returns from 3,741 plants; and a related inquiry on Police 
Patrol and Fire Alarm Telegraphs was conducted, reports for 
704 cities being received and prepared for tabulation. The 
report on Telephone and Telegraph Companies also was under 
way. Collection of statistics of quantity of cotton ginned 
in the United States from the crop of 1902 was made by 626 
special agents in as many counties throughout the cotton 
ginning states. Three cotton bulletins were issued during 
the cotton ginning season. The official list of 32,753 gins 
was perfected and three reports were secured from each of 
these gins, making a total to be compiled of 92,844 reports 
obtained by personal visits to each gin. The Director stated 
that "the Census Office was enabled by its perfected machin- 
ery to give the public an accurate and final statement of the 
size of the crop of 1902 . . . five months earlier than 
this important information had ever before been available 
from any commercial source." Work was in progress on 
the report relating to Wealth, Debt, and Taxation — the scheme 
of the report being planned, schedules prepared and the col- 
lection of data begun. The report on Irrigation undertaken 
"to complete and bring up to date of the crop year 1902 the 
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statistics relating to irrigation," covering "area of the lane- 
reclaimed, the cost and value of the work, and such other 
information as can be obtained bearing upon the present con- 
dition of irrigation" (H. R. Res. 182, Fifty-seventh Congress), 
was "nearly completed." 

The initial work carried on during this year in the division 
of Vital Statistics, under the Acts of March 3, 1899, and 
March 6, 1902, — in which provision is made for the collection 
of annual statistics of births and deaths within such areas as 
in the judgment of the Director provide adequately for regis- 
tration, — was so important in its immediate and its ultimate 
consequences, and is to such an extent illustrative of the 
spirit of cooperation and social service which has characterized 
the activities of the Bureau in other branches of its work, that 
a portion of the Director's account of it may be quoted. 

In conjunction with the committee on demography of the 
American Public Health Association, a circular was prepared 
outlining the essential features of an effective law for the 
registration of deaths, as a guide for future legislation; the 
"international classification of causes of death, " recommended 
by the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
and adopted by most of the registration states and cities 
was recommended for the annual reports, and a manual was 
prepared and published giving a description of the titles and 
a complete index covering nearly 2,000,000 cases reported 
at the censuses of 1880, 1890, and 1900, showing under which 
title each case reported should be compiled. 

To enlist the support and assistance of the prominent 
organizations most interested in these statistics, resolutions 
were prepared and presented to the American Public Health 
Association, and were adopted. The American Medical 
Association and the conference of state and provincial boards 
of health approved the movement begun by this office to 
promote the extension of registration and to secure uniformity 
in results, and committees were appointed by each of these 
bodies to cooperate with this office and with each other for 
the same purpose. A resolution was also drafted and pre- 
sented to Congress approving the movement and requesting 
the favorable consideration and action of state authorities 
"to the end that the United States may attain a complete 
and uniform system of registration." This resolution was 
adopted by Congress and was approved by the President, 
February 11, 1903. 
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The Census Office then issued a pamphlet entitled "Legis- 
lative Requirements for Registration of Vital Statistics." 
This was sent to the governors of all states which do not have 
effective laws on the subject, and elicited numerous replies 
indicating a purpose to recommend legislation. 

Three other pamphlets designed to advance the movement 
for uniformity were prepared and have been published by 
this office: "Practical Registration Methods," designed for 
the instruction and use of local registrars, to 5,280 of whom 
it was despatched; "The Relation of Physicians to Mortality 
Statistics," sent already to 66,714 physicians; and "Medical 
Education in Vital Statistics," sent to every medical college 
and school in the country. 

In consequence of this movement for uniformity most of 
the registration states and many of the cities have already 
adopted the "standard certificate"; many others have 
expressed their intention of adopting it, together with other 
suggestions as to improvement in methods, as soon as prac- 
ticable. In several states amendments to existing laws that 
will have a most beneficial effect have been secured in accord- 
ance with suggestions made. 

In the meantime the collection of data for the annual reports, 
through transcripts of the registration records, has been 
carried on. 

* * * 

The returns for the calendar year 1900 were all in hand 
at the beginning of the year, and work upon the report for 
this year was commenced early in July, 1902. These returns 
have been compared for duplications, transfers have been 
made, the cases edited, and the cards punched. Excluding 
stillbirths, which are not compiled as deaths, the number of 
deaths represented is 539,939. . . . 

* * * 

A complete card index, including cross references of causes 
of death, classified in accordance with the international 
classification, was prepared for reference in future cases. 
This list comprises 22,152 cards, and makes 435 pages of 
closely typewritten matter. 

In the Geographer's division the work of correcting civil 
boundaries on the Bureau's maps, to conform to current local 
changes was carried on. This work, it may be noted, is con- 
tinuous throughout the intercensal period, and is a necessary 
preparation for the decennial enumeration. In this Division 
also work already noted was in progress on the Statistical. 
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Atlas of the United States at the Twelfth Census, and a tabula- 
tion was made of data relating to earnings of enumerators' 
at the Twelfth Census. 

Up to the close of this year there had been distributed from 
the Mailing Division of the Census Office a total of 3,592,638 
copies of advance bulletins, an average of approximately 11,000 
copies of each volume of the final Report of the Twelfth Census, 
and about 25,000 copies of the Abstract. 

If in some years the work of the Bureau has become less 
diverse, it has on the whole, throughout the period, tended to 
increase rather than to decrease in volume and in complexity. 

During the year ending June 30, 1909, the last year of opera- 
tion on a permanent footing under the Permanent Census Act, 
and immediately prior to the expansion of the Bureau under 
the act of July 2, 1909, for the purpose of taking the Thirteenth 
Census, the Bureau issued 26 publications aggregating 3,970 
pages. Of these, ten are characterized by the Director as 
important reports and 16 were bulletins and pamphlets. 
During the year the Bureau made 420 requisitions for printing 
and binding upon the Public Printer. Although in this year 
the several divisions of the Bureau — Population, Manufactures, 
Agriculture, and Revision and Results — were "engaged largely 
in preparatory work for the Thirteenth Census," the returns 
of the census of Cuba were tabulated, the report on Marriage 
and Divorce, and that on Religious Bodies were completed; 
also reports on Express Business, Electrical Industries in Porto 
Rico, Telegraph Systems, Forest Products, and Industrial 
Districts; preliminary reports covering Central Electric Light 
and Power Stations, Street and Electric Railways, Telephones, 
and of the census of Fisheries (taken in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Fisheries) were published. Statistics of developed 
water power were compiled in compliance with an Executive 
Order for use of the National Conservation Commission; sta- 
tistics of pulp and paper for the House committee on pulp and 
paper investigation; statistics of manufactures for the House 
Ways and Means Committee; and a tabulation of the financial 
statistics of banks was made for the National Monetary Com- 
mission. For the first time an attempt was made to tran- 
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scribe statistics of births as well as of deaths. The Official 
Register for 1909 contained 64,000 more names than that 
for 1907. "Work on the regular annual reports was of 
course carried on coincidently. 

The annual reports issued by the Bureau have become more 
comprehensive, and each year the field to be canvassed in them 
tends to expand in area and in population. The number of 
cities covered by the annual report on Statistics of Cities of 
30,000 or more inhabitants, for each of which the Bureau 
compiles data each year, has increased from 154 in 1905 to 
184 in 1910. The registration area has been extended from 
year to year and the number of deaths reported and tabulated 
has increased from 545,533 in 1905 to 805,412 in 1910. The 
annual report of Mortality for 1905 was a quarto of 354 pages; 
that for 1910, as already noted, a quarto of 611 pages. In the 
first year during which the Bureau tabulated statistics of cotton 
production, it received from each of its 626 special agents in 
the field, three reports of cotton ginned; in 1912 it received 10 
reports from 742 agents working over a more extended area. 
With the growth of population and area, the number of minor 
and of major civil divisions increases, and in consequence an 
increasing number of changes in civil boundaries must be re- 
corded each year, to keep the census maps up to date. Each 
year the Official Register carries a larger number of names. 
The number and size of institutions and of manufacturing 
establishments and enterprises covered by the censuses of 
manufactures, industries, and institutions, taken between the 
decennial enumerations is constantly increasing. The demand 
for more frequent censuses of population has been insistent 
for years, and a quinquennial census of agriculture has already 
been authorized by Congress. 

Although at the Thirteenth Census new inquiries were in fact 
added to the schedules, the necessity for unloading and sim- 
plifying the decennial census schedules is fully realized. 
Very few of the inquiries carried on these schedules can, 
however, be dropped. The tendency is, on the contrary, to in- 
crease rather than to decrease the number and scope of statis- 
tical inquiries required by legislation to be made in the course 
of any given decade. The old inquiry carried on the decennial 
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census population schedule as to number of deaths during the 
census year, for example, has been supplanted by the regular 
collection of mortality data by the Bureau from month to 
month throughout the decade. The social statistics of cities 
so elaborately covered at the census of 1880, is to a certain 
extent represented by the Bureau's annual reports of Statistics 
of Cities. In the case of one important crop (cotton) data 
are published at intervals of approximately two weeks and 
summarized annually. More frequent reports regarding other 
crops and live stock on farms may be required. It has long 
since become obvious that no satisfactory or accurate data 
regarding such social phenomena as unemployment can be 
secured by simply including an inquiry upon the decennial 
census schedule. Annual production of wealth, rates of wages 
of men and women at work, hours of labor, and many other 
subjects, might probably better be made the subjects of special 
inquiries made at regular intervals independently of the decen- 
nial census, or even of continuous collection such as is now 
maintained regarding mortality, and — by other agencies than 
the Census Bureau — regarding prices of commodities. Such 
a development in the future would be entirely consistent 
with the policy which has been followed since the estab- 
lishment of the permanent Bureau. As already noted the 
permanent Bureau has during the past decade taken a cen- 
sus of Mines and Quarries (1902); of Electrical Industries 
(1902 and 1907); of Wealth, Debt, and Taxation (1903); of 
Institutions (1904); of Manufactures (1905); of Religious 
Bodies (1906) ; and of Fisheries (1908) independently of the 
decennial census. 

As regards the necessity for unloading the decennial census 
schedules, and the advisability of distributing the work of in- 
dependent inquiries through the decade, the opinion expressed 
in 1888 by General Walker, — who superintended the census 
of 1870 and that of 1880, — is significant, especially in view of 
the fact that the census of 1880 was in some respects, of all 
the decennial censuses, the most comprehensive in its scope. 
"What is eminently to be desired," wrote General. Walker, 
"in the interests of our statistical service is that the census 
should be confined to an enumeration of population, coupled 
only with one other class of statistics, to be hereafter 
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mentioned, [i. e., statistics relating to Agriculture, because 
"it would be inexcusable to require the entire surface of the 
United States to be gone over a second time, on foot or on 
horseback,"] such an enumeration to be conducted once in 
ten years, as now, or better, once in five years, as befits so 
great and rapidly growing a people; while the remaining 
statistical inquiries now connected with the census, and even 
many others required to meet the increasing demand for 
exact knowledge, should be set on foot and conducted in 
proper succession by the same bureau of the Government 
during the intervals of the decennial or quinquennial cen- 
suses."* 

To a very considerable extent this policy of distributing in- 
quiries through the decade has been followed, in prescribing 
the work of the permanent Bureau and it is not improbable 
that a further unloading of the decennial census schedules, 
resulting in a further distribution of work through the decade 
will seem advisable in the future. 

Although its publications during this first decade of its exist- 
ence represent diverse statistical inquiries of wide scope, the 
Bureau of the Census has nevertheless been constantly in the 
position of being unable to undertake other statistical work 
for which the need has been pressing — such for example, as 
the compilation each year from local records of the data relating 
to marriage and divorce, the compilation of judicial statistics- 
relating to crime and juvenile delinquency, and statistics- 
relating to savings institutions and insurance. Many fields 
of statistical inquiry which are covered by statistical bureaus; 
in certain states and in foreign countries are still uncovered 
for the country as a whole. While every effort has been ex- 
pended to bring about greater uniformity in the work of state 
and municipal bureaus which are from time to time conducting; 
similar inquiries, it must always be true of statistical work 
done by independent state bureaus that it will be incomplete 
as regards area of the country covered at any given time, and 
that as regards any specific inquiry the data gatheied in one 
state will be more or less incomparable with that gathered in 
another. However valuable the reports of local bureaus may 

♦Quarterly Journal of Economics. January. 1888. 
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be as intensive studies providing statistical data in full detail 
for local areas, such bureaus can not by any practical scheme 
of cooperation institute nation-wide inquiries, — partly because 
in the case of any given inquiry there would be a considerable 
number of states in which no bureau or agency existed for 
undertaking the collection of data; partly because of legislative 
prescriptions and limitations under which the state bureaus 
severally operate; partly because of varying local interests; 
but primarily because of the lack of any means of centralized 
administrative control. Such inquiries must be achieved if at 
all, by a federal bureau which would naturally seek in every 
state to avail itself to the fullest extent possible of the services 
of state and municipal bureaus. In a number of instances 
the Bureau of the Census has in its field work during the past 
decade collaborated with state bureaus and has thus not only 
effected economies for both the state and the federal govern- 
ment, but has also secured the services of experts entirely 
familiar with the local conditions. The possibility of further 
collaboration with state bureaus would seem to be one of the 
most promising for improvement and extension of statistical 
work in the United States and the character of the Census 
Bureau, as an office for effecting coordination of statistical 
work throughout the country is one of its most important 
characters.* 

A word may be permitted with reference to the time occupied 
in the preparation and completion of the more comprehensive 
reports of the Bureau, especially of the decennial census reports. 

*No implication is intended here, that the physical equipment of the Census Bureau has been utilized 
to its full capacity throughout the decade. The physical equipment of the Bureau is necessarily deter- 
mined by the requirements of the decennial census. It must be adequate for the tabulation of the decen- 
nial census returns within the period legislatively described. This equipment is not fully utilized during 
the intercensal years, and it is, therefore, largely available for other work. A more continuous and com- 
plete utilization of the Bureau's equipment would make it possible for the federal government materially 
to improve and extend its statistical work in many directions. It would be aside from the purpose of 
this article, however, which is confined to work which has been done by the Bureau during the past decade 
to undertake any outline of other important work which might be devolved upon the Bureau. Some of 
the services which have been in the past rendered by the Bureau under special instructions, such as the 
tabulation of data relating to employees in the civil service, might be made a regular function. The 
collection of annual statistics relating to marriage and divorce, under provisions similar to those under 
which statistics of births and deaths are collected has been suggested by the Director. The need for col- 
lection annually or at regular intervals, of judicial statistics relating to crime is generally recognized. 
In the administration of the income tax law valuable data relating to incomes will undoubtedly be recorded 
which might be well worth compiling annually. Important data relating to immigrants and to emigrant 
Aliens are now constantly in process of collection at the ports, and are summarized in a simple tabulation 
in the annual report of the Commissioner of Immigration. If, however, the facts relating to each immigrant 
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It may be proposed as a fairly established principle of statis- 
tical experience that within reasonable time limits any given 
report will in its nature be final in proportion to the time oc- 
cupied in compiling it. 

The main reports of the decennial censuses are valu- 
able chiefly as depositories of raw material, but this material is 
often of such mass and so disposed through ponderous volumes 
in the primal tabulations as to be more or less unavailable for 
practical use. Moreover in these primal tabulations the full 
significance of the returns is not in fact determined, nor can 
the significance of the data in many important respects be 
extracted from these first tabulations by any possible manipu- 
lation of the figures. 

It does not follow that the legislative requirement that the 
decennial census report shall be published within approxi- 
mately two years of the enumeration is unwise or unreasonable, 
but the consequences of this requirement should be fully appre- 
ciated. Although the original primal tabulations may be 
made up into volumes and published as the main Report of the 
Census, the Bureau will always carry forward on the termina- 
tion of the decennial census period a considerable amount of 
work to be undertaken or completed, as supplementary to the 
primal compilations, and "essential to a perfect census." 

In his report covering the operations of the permanent 
Bureau during the year 1902-03, Director North called atten- 
tion to the fact that, although the provisions of the law re- 
quiring publication of the results of the Twelfth Census on or 

and to each emigrant alien, such as race, sex, age, country of birth, mother tongue, occupation, literacy, 
port of entry, and of clearing, length of residence in the United States, destination, etc., were punched out 
upon a census card, it would be possible to make the tabulation covering each year, much more complete 
-and significant. The expense involved — additional to that incurred in the present tabulation — -in secur- 
ing this complete tabulation would be inconsiderable, but — in view of the importance of the subject 
and the money expended in getting the data, — even if considerable, it would be entirely justifiable. The 
statistics of immigration relating to the year 1903-04 were in fact tabulated by the Bureau of the Census. 
The complete tabulation of the data which are constantly accumulating incidentally to the administration 
of public offices, federal, state, county, and muncipal, would be a work equal in importance to the decen- 
-nial census work itself. There is obviously an immense amount of statistical accounting of this sort, 
which ought to be undertaken by the federal government. Again, it may be suggested as a possible 
line of work that data relating to school children might be collected annually, under direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education in cooperation with local authorities, by distributing schedules prepared by the 
Commissioner to teachers at the beginning or end of each year. The data returned upon these schedules, 
relating to each child at school showing age, sex, studies, physical condition, etc., might be so compiled 
by the Census Bureau, as to determine each year the character of the school population of the country, 
and such a tabulation would be of great social significance. 
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before July 1, 1902, had been substantially complied with, a 
complete compilation and publication prior to that date, of 
"a great deal of valuable and interesting data collected in 
accordance with the law" (viz., the law providing for the 
Twelfth Census) was "physically impossible." As a matter 
of fact the permanent Bureau was more or less occupied with 
the compilation and publication of data collected "in accord- 
ance with the law" at the Twelfth Census, for several years 
following the termination of the census period — some of this 
work being in progress as late as 1905-06. The report on 
Women at Work "presenting statistics of women 16 years of 
age and over reported at the Twelfth Census as having a gainful 
occupation" was transmitted May 20, 1907. Even so, some 
important compilations and tabulations of data gathered 
"in accordance with the law" at the Twelfth Census — of the 
data relating to fecundity of married women, for example, 
were not undertaken at all. 

Completeness in statistical work is wholly relative, absolute 
completeness being in fact as difficult of attainment as eternal 
life, and it would be a simple matter to demonstrate mathe- 
matically that a complete tabulation of the data gathered at 
any census — in any literal sense of the word complete — is not 
only a physical impossibility within the census period but 
would be physically impossible of achievement within a much 
longer period. This will be apparent if one considers for a 
moment some of the simple inquiries upon the schedules. 
In its primal editing of the population schedule for 1910 the 
Bureau has distinguished provisionally some eight or nine 
thousand gainful occupations — the exact number not being 
determined. These are returned from some 70,000 enumera- 
tion districts, by industry, sex, age, marital condition, literacy, 
nativity, parentage, country of birth of the foreign born, state 
of birth of the native, and by other characteristics. To show 
for these primal occupation groups a few simple characteris- 
tics such as, for example, sex, general nativity and parentage, 
even for such large areas as states, would run the tabula- 
tion into thousands of pages — the number of pages required 
can not be easily estimated, but might very well require two 
large quarto census volumes. To make a similar showing 
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for each of the 229 cities having in 1910, 25,000 or more inhab- 
itants would extend the tabulation through several more 
volumes. Other volumes would be required to make a com- 
plete tabulation by age and still other volumes to show marital 
condition, country or state of birth, year of immigration, 
literacy, etc., ad infinitum. The impossibility of showing 
such detail even for large areas such as states or cities of 25,000 
as a whole, for 1910 alone, is obvious without considering 
smaller areas such as counties or wards of large cities, or com- 
parisons of the returns for 1910 with those for 1900 and earlier 
census years. It must be borne in mind that Occupation is one 
of 33 inquiries carried by the population schedule in 1910, and 
that a complete tabulation of the returns by occupations such 
as is indicated above would leave 32 other inquiries to be taken 
up. The returns for Manufactures and for Agriculture, and 
those relating to dependent, defective, and delinquent classes 
are susceptible of tabulations equally extensive and detailed. 
As an applied science in one of its aspects, statistics might 
be defined as the science of avoiding this sort of completeness, 
but it would of course be much more adequately defined as 
the science of securing, while avoiding insignificant detail of 
tabulation, a completeness of tabulation calculated to give to 
the data in hand point and bearing upon social conditiors and 
problems. The essential incompleteness of any tabulation 
of what may be called the first differences developed from the 
schedule returns is obvious, and even though the machines 
are so wired up as to obtain from the first runs of the cards im- 
portant secondary differences, — such as marital condition by 
sex and age, — the tabulation based upon these runs, especially 
under conditions of publication which require the results of 
one run to be set in type while succeeding runs are in progress, 
must be regarded as primal and not as final. They reflect the 
schedule, but are only incompletely assembled with reference 
to social phenomena, such as rural depopulation, fecundity, 
race amalgamation, or child labor. The returns are in a sense 
tabulated, having been taken off the schedules, but they have 
not been interpreted. Interpretation of the data, as distinct 
from a tabulation of schedule returns which reflects schedule 
inquiries, requires a new wiring up of the machines, supple- 
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mentary rune of the cards as they have been sorted in the first 
runs, and new compilations of the machine totals of these first 
runs themselves. 

It is safe to say that no census report in the future will com- 
pletely compile and tabulate the returns for any census year, 
either within or subsequent to the census period, and it would 
be exceedingly foolish for the permanent Bureau ever to under- 
take a complete compilation in any strained sense of the word 
"complete." The degree of completeness to be achieved, in 
any given direction, both within and subsequent to the census 
period is a matter of judgment, guided by the general principle 
that the degree of completeness must not be carried beyond 
the point determined entirely with reference to practical util- 
ity, and when it is stated with reference to the Twelfth Census 
that the work of compilation and publication of the data col- 
lected "in accordance with the law" was "physically impossi- 
ble " within the census period, and that the work of completing 
the Report continued for several years subsequent to the census 
period, no overrefined or strained sense is put upon the word, 
" complete. " The incompleteness specified is precisely incom- 
pleteness with reference to practical utility. As has been 
noted,the supplementary reports of the Twelfth Census include 
some of the md'st important of the volumes which must be 
regarded as organically constituent parts of the Twelfth Census 
Report, and which are, page for page, of greater and more 
permanent value than the volumes of the main report itself. 
These volumes were issued by the permanent Bureau as supple- 
mentary reports, and by such a distinction it will always be pos- 
sible to comply with the law and issue a Report of the Census 
practically within the census period or immediately thereafter. 

While, however, certain volumes — namely, those completed, 
and containing certain technical data relating to Population, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures, — may always be issued near 
the end of the census period as constituting the main report, 
experience at past censuses, including the Thirteenth, justifies 
the prediction that the main reports so constituted will not 
embrace a tabulation of the data as complete as that which 
Congress and the public generally will be perfectly justified 
in requiring of the Bureau as a result of the very considerable 
expenditure of public money. 
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Before the distinction between main and supplementary 
reports was devised, on the institution of the permanent Bu- 
reau, the publication of the census extended over varying 
periods. "The final volume of the census of 1850 — the report 
on Manufactures — did not appear until 1859. A number of 
volumes of the census of 1860 were six years in preparation. 
The census of 1870 was completed within three years, but that 
of 1880 occupied nearly five. The last volume of the 1890 
census appeared in 1897. "* As already noted, if one disregard 
the nominal distinction between "reports" and "supplemen- 
tary reports" the Twelfth Census was still issuing in 1905-06 
and even in 1907. 

Improvements in the processes and machinery of mechanical 
tabulation may considerably expand the physical possibility 
of work within the census period, but over against this may be 
put the growth of population and the consequent increase in 
the number of minor and of major civil divisions, the develop- 
ment of manufactures and of agriculture and the consequent 
increase in number of establishments and farms, and finally 
the possibility of further elaboration of schedules in some re- 
spects. Much of the necessary work done in compilation and 
tabulation of the census returns increases directly with popu- 
lation, or with number of manufacturing establishments, or 
farms, or institutions enumerated. It should be further noted 
that the area of enumeration, which in 1910 included Alaska,. 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, may quite possibly be extended to 
include the Philippine Islands and smaller outlying possessions. 

Finally, it should be noted that the diverse activities of 
the Census Bureau are not at all adequately indicated by it& 
publications of original reports, of supplementary analyses, 
and of social studies, nor can they be easily summarized in any 
brief statement. Throughout the whole period of its existence 
the Bureau has conducted an active propaganda for coopera- 
tion and collaboration in statistical work done by the numerous 
federal, state, and municipal statistical bureaus. It has organ- 
ized and participated in conferences of state and municipal 
officials in charge of statistical work. It has collaborated with 
the state agencies in the field work of census taking. In 1904,. 

* The Statistical Work of the Federal Government, Julius H. Parmelee, Yale Review, 1911, p. 386. 
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for example, a permanent committee on uniformity of sched- 
ules and cooperative work in the Census of Manufactures of 
1905, reported to the Twentieth Annual Convention of 
Commissioners of State Labor Bureaus, that "it appears 
that collaboration and coordination are possible in the collec- 
tion of statistics of manufactures for the Census of 1905 in 33 
states and that this work is agreeable to the officials in practi- 
cally all of these states." The Bureau of the Census has 
collaborated also with other federal bureaus where the nature 
of the work to be done permitted collaboration, and has in 
other instances compiled and tabulated data for various 
bureaus, departments, and Congressional committees. 

Among the more important achievements of the Bureau 
during the decade should be specially noted its work in the field 
of vital statistics. Largely as a result of its efforts, laws and 
ordinances have been secured providing a fairly satisfactory 
registration of deaths over a large area, which for the calendar 
year 1910 embraced 21 states and a number of municipalities 
in the non-registration states. The report of mortality 
statistics for 1910 covers 58.3 per cent, of the total population 
of the country. A fair beginning has thus been made in the 
development of vital statistics in the United States, and it is 
difficult to conceive how this work could have been carried 
forward, without some central agency interested to secure 
uniformity of registration methods and the adoption of 
standard forms conforming to international practice. 

Another very important achievement of the decade, in 
which the Bureau has been largely instrumental has been the 
adoption of more or less uniform and adequate methods of 
accounting by a considerable number of cities. In the prep- 
aration of its reports giving financial statistics of cities, the 
Bureau has encountered a great diversity and laxity of account- 
ing, which has made the work of compilation difficult and seri- 
ously invalidated the comparison of data for one city with 
those for another. The Bureau has been one of the important 
agencies working to improve and standardize the methods of 
accounting by municipalities throughout the country. A 
statement regarding the initial activities of the Bureau in this 
respect is made by Director North in his second annual report, 
in which he notes that — 
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... it was necessary for the Census to take the lead in a move- 
ment looking to greater uniformity in the accounting methods 
of municipalities. Accordingly, in response to the invitation 
of the Director of the Census, a conference was held in No- 
vember, 1903, at Washington, attended by a number of repre- 
sentative auditors, comptrollers, expert accountants, and 
other students of municipal problems. . . . 

Several cities have made changes in their systems of account- 
ing, to conform wholly or in part to the classification adopted 
by the Bureau of the Census. Among these are New York 
City, St. Louis, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Houston, 
South Bend, and Lincoln. The state of Ohio has established 
for all its cities a uniform system of accounting in harmony 
with that of the Census schedules, so far as local laws permit. 
Cities in New York having less than 250,000 population are 
now required to make annual reports to the Secretary of 
State, of their payments and receipts. The state schedule 
prepared for this purpose is based upon that of the Bureau. 
Many cities have installed already, or have under consider- 
ation, improved accounting systems in harmony with the one 
above referred to. The representatives of this Bureau have 
met everywhere with the hearty cooperation of local officials. 

Still another important line of work, of which the publi- 
cations of the Bureau give only indirect evidence, had been 
persistently carried on for years prior to the taking of the 
Thirteenth Census, and was continued during the census 
period. This is the work directed toward the perfection of the 
card punching, sorting, and tabulating machines. Early in 
its history the permanent Bureau adopted the policy of 
designing and owning and in part building the machines used 
in tabulating the data of its reports. To this end experimental 
work was initiated in July, 1905. In 1907 a machine shop was 
equipped in the Census building at a cost of $17,483. 

The perfection of certain machines unfortunately required 
more time than was anticipated, and the Bureau did not in 
every instance realize in tabulating the Thirteenth Census 
data all of the economies which will be possible in future census 
work. In the aggregate, however, the result of the machine- 
shop work has been material improvement in the physical 
equipment for tabulation. The semi-automatic machines 
used in tabulating the Cuban census developed a capacity for 
work 50 per cent, greater than that of the machines used in 

6 
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tabulating the Eleventh and Twelfth decennial censuses. 
When in a certain line of work a machine process of securing 
aggregates was substituted for hand consolidation it was 
found by actual test that hand consolidation "requiring 
36,600 hours of work, or the equivalent of three men for five 
years and five months, and costing $14,645, could be performed 
by three men using three automatic machines in 630 hours or 
about three months, and at a total cost of $4,382, or in about 
one-twentieth of the time, and for about one-third of the cost." 
One automatic tabulating machine devised by experts of the 
Bureau, differing "radically from any previously manufactured 
in this or any other country," developed on test a capacity 
for tabulating 150,000 cards in a working day of seven hours, 
as compared with a maximum for the hand machines of about 
30,000. When working with perfect cards it is estimated that 
this machine — requiring two operators for each machine, or 
three operators for each two machines — will, as compared with 
the hand machines, — which require one operator for each ma- 
chine — on the average handle from four to five times as many 
cards. In his report for the year 1910-11, figures were given 
by Director Durand showing the capacity of the hand and of 
the automatic machines as developed in five completed runs 
of the population cards, as follows: 

The five runs together represented the handling of 343,183,- 
472 cards. . . . The average number of cards tabulated 
per operator per day on the hand machines for all of the runs 
combined was 16,024; on the automatic machines, 37,276. 
The number for the hand machines was more than double 
the number tabulated per operator per day at the census of 
1900. On the third run of the cards, when the operators 
had become fully skilled, the average number tabulated per 
operator per day on the hand machines under piece-price 
payment was 21,276, and on the automatic machines (annual 
salary basis) 49,937. This figure for automatic machines 
is the average number per operator per day and not the 
average number per machine per day, which is larger, because 
more than one operator is required per machine. The number 
per machine per day on the third run was 84,853. 

Machines formerly operated by hand are now actuated by 
electric power; totals which formerly were read from dials are 
now printed, and these totals are themselves automatically 
carried forward into new aggregates; the dials formerly set 
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back by hand, one at a time, are now all set in concert by- 
pressing an electric button. Any simplification or speeding 
up of the mechanical process of handling a card or of recording 
a total, however slight, is multiplied into a very considerable 
aggregate economy of labor and time, where, as is the case in 
tabulating the returns of a decennial census, the equivalent of 
hundreds of millions of cards must be run through the machines 
to take off returns, and thousands of primary and secondary 
aggregates must be recorded. 

The extent to which the mechanical processes of tabulation 
can be further extended, and the machines elaborated, with 
economy and saving of time must of course be determined 
in each specific case by careful experiment. The increasing 
cost of the census is one serious problem with which the 
Bureau has to deal, and it is at least within a fair degree of 
probability that material economies can be effected by im- 
provements in the mechanical processes of tabulation. The 
machine processes are in any event more rapid, and — what is 
perhaps of even greater importance — the machines, which are 
of proved and uniform efficiency and untiring in the perform- 
ance of work are themselves immediately available in emergency 
whenever needed. Even if there were no economy in time or 
cost, machine tabulation would thus have one important inci- 
dental advantage over hand tabulation, since any improvement 
in physical equipment which makes it possible for the Bureau 
to complete the tabulation of the Census data with fewer clerks 
taken on for short periods, and necessarily in the majority of 
cases inexperienced in the line of work to be done, tends to 
simplify one of the most perplexing of the administrative 
problems with which the Bureau has to deal. 

It would, however, be entirely inconsistent with the experi- 
ence of the Bureau during the past few years, and inconsistent 
it may be observed with the whole development and elabora- 
tion of machine processes in every line of industrial activity, 
if further perfection and elaboration of the physical equipment 
of the Bureau should not result in further economies and in 
increased efficiency. There is no reason whatever to believe 
that the mechanics of tabulation has arrived at the stationary 
state of practical perfection. General Walker declared that 
the United States government could well afford to pay for the 
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best census possible, and it may be added that it can also well 
afford to pay for the best equipment that can be devised by 
experts for compiling the census returns, — since the best census 
possible may be spoiled, and will under the most favorable 
conditions tend to become antiquated in the process of compi- 
lation. 

Other activities of the Bureau might be specified which do 
not culminate in the publication of reports or bulletins. As a 
specific instance of the miscellaneous activities of the Bureau 
in small ways, of which no adequate account can be under- 
taken, the following paragraph may be quoted from the 
Director's letter dated June 15, 1906, transmitting the special 
report on the Blind and the Deaf: 

The returns collected in connection with this inquiry have 
not only served as the statistical basis for this report, but have 
been utilized to the more immediate advantage of the blind 
and deaf by preparing, upon request, lists of addresses and 
personal data for schools, libraries, and other institutions 
established for the benefit of these classes. Over 203 lists 
aggregating 42,084 names of blind persons and 29,544 of deaf 
have been supplied by the Bureau of the Census, and it is 
believed that this use of the data will contribute more directly 
to the personal benefit of the blind and deaf than any other 
that could be made. 

Again, in its character as a correspondence bureau of general 
information, the Bureau of the Census is constantly occupied 
answering inquiries, official and unofficial. These inquiries 
rain in upon the Bureau from day to day and in answering 
them the same courtesy is extended to the illiterate request 
for data to prove — because some one has ventured to dispute 
the fact, — that all crime is due to some simple specified cause, 
as to the more reasonable requisitions by editors, public lec- 
turers, local reformers, social workers, farmers, business men, 
doctors, ministers, legislators, and those engaged in preparing 
papers for women's clubs or for neighborhood circles. As a 
purveyor of general information the Bureau of the Census 
searches the publications of every department of the Federal 
government and must frequently extend its search to unofficial 
sources. When the resources of its own excellent library prove 
inadequate, it has recourse to the alcoves of the Library of 
Congress. 
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In this cursory account of the work of the permanent Census 
Bureau, no estimate of the scientific value of specific reports 
has been undertaken. During the decade the activities of the 
Bureau have been diverse. Its work has been broad in scope 
and important in character, and because it has been so and 
will continue to be of that character in the future, in estimat- 
ing its scientific value there should be absolutely no palliation 
of work which is in any respect perfunctory, amateurish, or 
unprofessional. But even a brief summary review of the 
work done during its first decade can lead to but one conclusion. 
The Bureau has striven with such means as have been placed 
at its disposal to fulfil the ideal which inspired the Permanent 
Census Act, and its work in the aggregate is not the perfunctory 
work of a Bureau entirely impervious to the highest ideals of 
statistical science. In many respects the service and methods 
of the Bureau have become distinctly professional. More- 
over, judging by developments of the last decade, which have 
each year made new demands upon the Bureau, no important 
line of work which has been undertaken by it will be in the 
future discontinued. The Bureau is rather bound to become 
each year, in a broader social sense, the great statistical 
laboratory of the United States, and it would be futile to 
discuss the work of the Census Bureau on any other 
assumption than that its work will in the future increase in 
scope and volume. Fundamentally, therefore, the problem 
of the Census Bureau is now as it has been during the past 
decade, that of building up a great statistical office, fully 
equipped and efficiently manned to perform all of its diverse 
functions — a professional bureau of scientific statistical re- 
search, working constantly for the improvement of statistical 
methods and practice in the United States, and providing the 
administrative agency of cooperation with state and municipal 
bureaus. It has been observed with reference to a great 
empire that "in the progress from primitive equity to final 
injustice, the steps are silent, the shades are almost imper- 
ceptible, "* and it is true of every sort of social change, whether 
of progress or decline, that the steps are imperceptible to the 
unaided vision of those who, as legislators or administrators, — 
in the face of existing conditions of infinite complexity in their 

♦Gibbon. Decline and Fall, XLIV. 
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origin and interdependence, mould public policy. To deter- 
mine the direction and extent of these changes requires the 
survey of a long period of time. It requires accurate measure- 
ments which embrace the full detail of social phenomena, and 
it is the proper function of a great statistical laboratory by 
assembling the data of social phenomena, to make this survey, 
and by so doing to extend the scope and power of vision of 
those who are at any given time directing the trend of social 
forces. In the records of such a laboratory the growth of a 
nation is epitomized and in its current work the imperceptible 
changes which are taking place are accurately determined. 
For this service the Bureau of the Census occupies, by virtue 
of the cumulative tradition and legislative habit of more than 
a century, a unique position among statistical offices of the 
world. By this tradition and habit of more than a century it 
has been charged by the Federal Government with the conduct 
of statistical services more important by far than those of any 
other statistical office in the world — services more diverse in 
character, broader in their range of political, economic, and 
social interest, covering a greater population, involving more 
extensive field work and rendered throughout a longer period 
of years. From decade to decade the records added to its 
files have become more detailed and comprehensive, but in 
no other decade has the improvement in the statistical work 
of the Government been so considerable as in the decade initi- 
ated by the establishment of the Census Bureau upon a 
permanent footing, thus creating "machinery at the seat of 
Government" available not only for the decennial and for 
the quinquennial enumerations, but available also for that 
continuous statistical accounting of social phenomena which 
has become essential as a basis of legislation and of social 
amelioration. It will be freely granted — most freely by those 
who are or have been connected with the Bureau, that the 
work achieved during its first decade, when measured against 
the reasonable demands made upon the Government for 
statistical information, or even against the statistical work 
done in certain lines in other countries, seems pitifully inade- 
quate. But the condition has been created, which did not 
previously exist, under which continuity in improvement 
and extension is possible. 



